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The method of organization in free recall in the form 
of either clustering or subjective organiization is explored in iihis 
study. This is just one of the possible fl&ms of retrieval that may , 
be employed. Other possibilities* include serial recall^ 
alphabetization^ and imagery. To the.extent tb^t sub;jects employ such 
other strategies^* correlations betveen organizatdon indices "and 
recall will be attenuated. This study explor^^ issue "£ii\J:wo 

vays.; ,firs1Uv:;f|tbQUt half the sjxbd^cts (college' sti^dents) were ' 
iji^^t^iictea t^ use a cluster^ing strategy on a catego^rizable list. It 
W3i:s pr^^ the correlation between clustering and recall 

would" be highe^ tfor in^ than for non-instructed subjects. / 

$e,c>3naiyt subjects were asked to ii^icate the types of. strategies 
th^ey e'mpioyed on % post learning questionnaire. It was predicted that 
subjects in the instructed group would report few^r strategies. The 
ireiationship of other individual d^ff^ence variables to organization 
and recall has had little examination, organization has beein found to 
vary with Internality-externality^ intellectiial ability^ with 
ghronological age^ 'and ^MAh iiapulsivity/ref lectii^'ity in children. 
This study examined a ntimber of 3u*ch vari (DEP) 
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Modem theories of firse recall l^arning^ emjihasize^the role of organizational . 
processes in reteixtionK^ ^J^aSI). llhile extensive experitne^ti-Bation on free recall has 
been conducteds very littld wotk has focused on the relation of individual "traits to 
perfbritianee and organization in free recall: IjS fact indivadual difference variables 
have been generally ignored by most verb^ leari^^s (12). This fa^:^s unfortim^te ; 
for several reasons. Individual differences oit#any apti a^. prOfiuced by dif f er^- . 
ences^in the way^ subjects pro^ss information. ^)|y relating aptitude information to 
perfornance in verbal leass^ing^^ks such as fi?^^ recalls, insight could b^ gaiiiod 
into the cognitive processes that are necessai^jr in such tasks. Conceivably such . / 
research could also lead to trairtlng programs'^ to compensate for aptitude difference^* 
From a. metljodological viewpoint ^ information $bout individual difference variables 
could be^^ed to increase the power of verbal learning studies. Thua© one ptirpose of 
the present study to explore the r^lation^iips between several individual differ- 
ence Variables and perforaance and clustering in free recall. 

Organizational theories generally sugge3t that during free recall i Ss cluster 
or subjectively organize itemq into subsets d^xng acquisition and J?etrieve the sub- 
sets during free recall* This organisation may occur on a list ifhich contains built-- 
in experimenter-defined taxonomic categories^ it is then called category clustering. - 
The organization may also occur when an experiment^gr has striven to remove obvious 
categorical relationships between the items} is then called suOjjective organization* 
*Some theorists 'have held that category clustering ^ subjective organization reflect 
analogous processes ogera'ting in the two typQS of ta-Sks. (33). Others have cautioned 
that the processes may be different (27). Tfife present ^stUdy -had subjectt^ perform with 
bqth types of lists in order to examine the relationship. / , ^ 

The development of clustering or subjective organization .has been held to be 
necessary if learning more than a minimal ^number of items is^ to occur (2ifp 32p 33). 
If this is the case a strong correlation would be expe"b;^ed to exist between measures 
of recpill and organization. But cowelatioijs have generally beea moderate and it has 
been possible to increase brgariization measures without increasing recall and vice 
versa (Id 36.). The moderate size of the correlations may reflect errors in the organ!-- 
zation measures*, t The studies have ofSren employed an immediate recall* procedure (19 p 20 ^ 
18p 29p S). Immediate recall will be affected by both primary^(STS) and secondary (LTS) ^ 
memory processes (335.17). . Organizational processes presumably reflect long term 
storage processes 5 thus organizationQ^JLndices baaed on immediate recall have built in * 
errors. The present study contaix^jaDOth immediate and delayed measures in ordey to 
exajnine this issue. ^ * - . ' ^ 

•Organization in free recall in the form' of either clustering or subjective organi- ^ 
zation may be regarded as only one of several possible retrieval strategies subjects may 
employ.^ Other posE^ible strategiea include; serial recall; alphabetization p Clio Sp 
imagery (2if)j'and the^new item j)riority strategy (7p 2). To the extent . that subjiQcta 
employ such other strategies, 'correlations between organization indices'" and recall will 

at-^n\2ated. The present study explored this issue in two viays: first, about halS the 
subjects were instructed to use a clustering strategy on the categorizable list. It was 
predicted that the correlation betxyeen clustering and recall t/ould be higher for instructed 



than for non- instructed subjects. Secondly, subjects were asked, to indicate the typos 
of strategies they emp/Loyed on'^'a post-learning questionnaire. ^It was predicted that 
subjects in the instructed @?oup would report fewer strategies. . 

» •• . * ' ' , ^ ' ■ 

Finally, previous work has ooncentrated on the relationship between measures of 
organizational ability and recall. There has be^n very little examination of the 
relationship of other^ individual difference- variables to organization and recall., 
Organizatign has been fovuid to vary with internality-externality (5)^ intellectual 
ability (21), with ctironological age (21,. 10), knd with impulsivity/reflectivity in 
children (36). If organisational ability ig shown to be in?>ortantly related to recall, 
investigation of the variables related to high organizational ability will be of 
considerable interest. The present study examined a number of such variables. ^ 

^ Method 

4abjects : The participants were 107 male ani^ female undergrad!uates taking General 
Psychology at the State University of Wew York, Cortland. Each subject volunteered 
and received course credit forrparticipating,. 

Design and Procedure ; The experiment was conducted with giDoups of 10 to 30. Subjects 
were assigned to one of two experimental conditions by randomly intermixing booklets fdr 
the conditions and* distributing them in that random order. Approximately half the - 
participants in any give^ session ware in each condition. JJpoii entering- an experimental 
session the participants were seated and given general directions for the study. The 
first task consisted" of 3 sequential study-test trials on a item list of unrelated 
nouns, each selected from a different category of the Battig and Mont^tf (6) norms*' 
The list items were listed on alternate pages of the booklet; recall pages containing 

^ces for vrords were the interspersed pages. The words were listed, in a new random 
order on each of the three study pages. Subjects received 30. seconds to study the list 
and were given 1.5 minutes to write t^eir .recall. Instructions told the subjects to 
study the-wor<Js carefully, to recall in any order they wished, and that another task' 
would follow the 3 study-test trials.' 

The second task consisted of 3 study-^test* trials on a list of 24 nouns, composed 
of 4 items in each of six categories taken from the Battig and Montague (6) norms. • 
The six categories were.: animals, frujts,' musical insti3uments, crimes, diseases, and 
sports. Presentation and recall prpceduf'es were identical to the first t^sk. On a 
random basis, appro ximatiely half the . subjects were told the categorical nature of the 
list, what the six categ^ies were, and to try to remember the words by cafegories.^ 
Instructions about the list provided the experimental va^iablje. y 

After the 3 study- test trials on the categorizable list the subjetsts completed 
the following tasks in the^ indicated order. Timing for the task is given in parenthesis 
at the end of the description. 

Task 3. The subjects identified the retrieval "Strategies that they had employed 
in learning each list by checking from among 7 listed Is tr at egies and an 'other' category 
The listed strategies were: ^ouping on the basis of a common spect, grouping by I 
first letters, using the words in sentences ok/- stories, trying to remember words not 
' remembered before, grouping words with the same sounds, listing the last words presented 
fix?st, recalling in the rorder given.. A separate questionnaire was completed for each 
list.^ (2 minutes). . 

Task 4. Task H cpij^^^ed of the Uses-for-things test develoRed by Getzels and 
Jackson (16)". Subject^iire asked to list as many different uses as they can for each 
*of five common objects, bricks, pencils, paper clips, toothp±?jks, and a sheet of paper* 
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The task measures creativity, divergent thinking, or ideational fluency. (T^ . 
subjects were given 5 minutes, but each one minute interval was palled off to I 
permit pacing.) ~ ^ 



Task 5 . The intemality-extemality .scale developed by Rotter (280 was 
fourth task. The scale measures the degree to wTiich individuals see themselves Iba^ 
control of their own lives (internal) 'or as being controlled by outside ovonts 
(external). (8 minutes). 

^ ■ r 

. Task.6#' The IJide Rangp Vocabulary Test (15) basically measures verba^ ability. 

Scores on -^his^test correlate reasonably weil with measure of general intelligence. ^ 
It might be -considered a x:omrergent-thinkiftg'^Qbilit3r'"tes.t. (4 minutes). 

, Task 7. An experimenter-designed test of organizational ability made up task 7. 
The subjects were presented with seven words in each, of eight categories. They were 
as^d to select the foui^ v;ords within each category that best x^ent together. -Table 1 
containo copy of the test. During the test the number of ^aljppsed seconds was written 
^on the board every 5 seconds. Upon ^completing the task the subj.ects rdcorded the 
elapsed time oti the bottom of the sheet. ' The test yielded two scored ofntDnber or 
problems out of eight correctly completed and the elapsed time. 

Task 8. 'Task 8 consisted of a description se\en possible orientations students 
could take with respect to their *roles as college students. The orientations had bftpn 
developed in research conducted by Stanfield and Schuiner (30). Descriptions of the 
orientations wore vn?itten by the experimenters i subjects were asked to select the 
orientation that best fit them. Table 2 contain^ the role orientation scale. In 
another uniStiblished study, faculty members at SUNY, C6t»tlando rank ordered the seven 
orientations; mean rai;iks were computed for each orientation. Subjects ii) the present 
study v;ere assigned the mean faculty rating forxthe item they picked. Thus the senile* 
measures the degree to whic^ students agree with average facility values about student 
role orienations. (3 minutes ) * . * / 

^ask 9. Siibjects were asked* to recall as many t^ords as they could '^rom the two ^ 
lists they had studied. (Unlimited time) Subjects wrote their recall on a sheet 
containing ^8 blank spaces. r ^ ^ ' 

Task 10.^ The subjects completed a short demographic questionnaire asking for 
sex, age, •major, 'class year, position in family (eldest, youngest, middle), and size 
of city or origin Crural area, small village, small city, medium city,* suburb or 
large city) and whether they pipef erred science or humanity courses. 

Upon completing this questionnaire the subjects were thanked and dismissed. 

Results ^ - \^ 

Informal int0rviet-4 wi^h participants in a previoas* free rjecall study led us to * 
believe that therO might be a difference in the preferred organizational strategies of 
individiials interested ''in 'science and students interested in the hiimanitie^. To explore 
this potentially intriguing ^ifferencR^ vfe included this preference ds'a factor in our 
analyses. The recall and, organizajgBr data for the three trials on the unrelated and 



categorized lists were su|)jected liP^a 2 (Instructions or not) K 2 (scienc^s>^ humanities 
preference) X 3 (trials) ^2 trials for the intertrial repetition datsH|^J(,^3-^pref erence) 
anaiyses. ^ • v • / 

I Recall ! For the immediate\»ecall of l;he unrelated lists, only the effect of ^ 
;trialo was significant, reqall increased significantly over trials, Ti2^20^) = 309.57, 
p-i.Ol. On the deiayed rjscall test, -no differences betx/een conditions were found. 
Tables 3 presents both sets of me^ns. q * 

- . V ■ 4 



For the categorized list^ learners instructed about the organization^ recalled 
significantly more than learners not so instructed, F( 1^102) = 5.30i p<^.05. Recall ' *^ 
also in9?eased over trials, F(2,20if), = 352.65, p<.01. On the. delayed recall test, 
instructed subjects again appeared to recall more than non-instructed subjects, but 
the difference <^y approached significance, F(l,102) « 3.71, p<.062. Table 3. ^ 
contains the means. ' 

■ (^anlzatloni Pop the unrelated list -the Bousfield and B^QUsfield'^(8) maaoure 
of intertrial reJ>etition was used as the measure of recall organization. There were ^ 
no significant effects between conditions. The roeans are presented in Table 4. , 

' • ' ' ' ' ' - • ^> ; . 

For the categorized list, the Z-soore measure of category clustering (14) was ' 
used to index organization. Instructed subjects organized significantly tnora- than 
did suBjeots not instruToted, r(l,102) = 63.96,»p <s:.01. Organisation also increased 
significantly over trials, F( 2, 204) « 73:75, p <. 01. 

• ^These results for the categorized list basically replicate previous results with 
res|eot to instructions, instructed subjects organized and -iPecall more (10). This is 
important for the present study, s^oe a fapiire to replicate previous results -Would . 
raise questions' about the validity of using the present data to ejqjlore correlational , . 
.relationships between organization, recall and individvial differences. These rela- 
tionships are the major concern of 'this study. Such ^replication suggests that ^we 
can have some 'oonjALdenoe that the present restilts reflect prooepses generally bpourring 
in free recall studies of this type. \ ' ^ 

Correlations . • ^ • 

Unrelated list . Table 5 presents the correlations between the index of intertrial 
repetition and immediate and delayed recall for the unrelated list. In general, the " - 
correlationo betv-reon immediate and deleted recall are' oonsiderabiy stronger than 
between organization and recall. This 'suggests that intertrial repetition only partially 
taps the cognitive processes influencing recall. Most interesting in Table 5 is the/ 
fact that organization indices appear , to be better predictors of delayed recall for s 
individuals .interested in science than for individuals interested in humanities. In h 
'fact the correlations are significant only for the individuals , interested in Science. 

Table 6 preiSents the correlations between clustering indices, immediate recall, 
and ciel^yjed recall for the categorized list. As predicted the rs between organization 
and re'cali we^/a higher for the instructed than for the non-instructed conditions. Most 
interesting ^Js the fact that for the instructed groups, organization xraa a better 
. predictor of delayed recall than was p^formance on th& third recall trial. For the 
non-ifistructed groups, the reverse tvas trUe. These txjo facts suggest that instructions 
to organize did in fact lead subjects to encpde using an organizational strategy. Such 
a finding^ supports thd retrieval strategy hypothesis of the effect of organization. 
Under this hypothesis subjects can employ a variety of encoding stratiSgie's xor learaing 
and recalling a list of ^ords. Organization indices only ref^-ect the use of an organi- 
zational strategy, not the effects of the other strategies. By instructing subjects to 
use a particular strategy the relationship between organization indiccio and recall is 
increased In line with this interpretajtion, we would esrpect that the number of strate>- 
gies reported by subjects in the instructed condition would be fetter- than those reported 
by subjects in the non-instructed condition.. This in fact was the cQoeo t (102) = 20. 8, 
p<i.01, instructed = 1.30, non-instrp^ted = 1.78: but the significance tost should be 
interpreted cautiously since as wou^ also be expected the variance mB greater in the 
non- instructed (.96) than in the "Instructed (.25) condition. 
0 



^ Al6o interesting was the fact that the ^correlations between category organiza- 
tion and recall were higher for the individu^'ls who prefered humanities than for the 



Individuale who profewed sctencee. 'Ab noted above the reverse wao truo for the 
unrelated Hot. fhia apparent discrepancy can be eKplainod by differ one os in the 
two types 'of organisation measures. The ITR measure used for the unrelatod list 
meopures consistency in the- serial orders of recall, the a^indoit measui^es the degree 
to ^ich recall confoi^ to experdmonter determined ta«oilomic categories. The 
i^tertrial Repetition measure will be large if subjects adopt a serial recall 
strate^gy, the z-lndex will be large if subjjects use clustering as a strategy. It 
may be that individuals who prefer^ience are more likely to adopt a serial recall 
strategy whilo individi^ls who prefer humanities "naturally" adopt a olustering 
strategy.* In other words the different subject matter areas my attract individuals 
wjio typically employ different cognitive processes in "learning and remembering. ' ^ 
Gordon Pask has also suggested this possibility (26^). In this regard J^t Should be 
noted that the correlations betv/e^an intertrial repetition and the s^inden were minor 
and non-significant. This suggests that subj^etive organization and. clustering require 
different cognitive processes^on the part of the subjects (27). . p » • 

Tables 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 present the significant (p<.05) correlations among the 
individiml differences and free recall variables fpr each condition and, confined' over 
conditions. 

These correlations raise questions a^ut the results suggested byj^vious inves- 
tigators: Bartel et al (5) had found that interna lity- external ity related to 
category organization, this did not seem to be the case in the present ^dy^ the only 
significant correlation was obtained in the instfs:*ucted;-humanities groups with a correla- 
tion between Intemality-e^ctemality and (jategory organization on the third trial. 
Sex was correlated with i?ecall in the correlations combined over groups, but did not 
seem t9 be consistently related to recall across groups, theirs uere significant only 
for tlie non-Instructed science group. For the overall cox*relationai> the niimber of 
strategies reported for- the unrelated andl categorized list correlated positively with 
category organization, a fact suggesting that subjects who report more strategies 
cluster less. ' Such a finding would be consistent with tfie arguments about degree of 
clustering and consistency o| subjects* recall strategies presented above. However, 
the correlation shotdd be interpreted with caution since the category organization 
number of strategies correlations are non-significant when eicamined group by groups 
The overall correlation may merely refj^ect the decrease in the number of strategies 
reported by the subjects given instructions about organization. Verbal ability trds 
related to recall but not to organization in the overall correlations, this would 
suggest that high verbal subjects employ non-organization based retrieval processes, 
howevlr^'agaln the correlations are not consistent v/hen examined group by group and 
therefdre must be interpreted cautiously. ^ 

' In most educatipnal learning situations we are interested -in promoting delayed 
retention of learned matox^al. Prom this perspective it is possible to conceptualize 
the present data in a pn0d3l>citive mold, that* of predicting delayed recall scores from 
organization and individual difference data. To examine the ability to predict delayed 
recall in each group, jniultip^e-regressions were computed t?^th each group., Because of 
the small number of subjects in the instructed bumaniiles Ijroup it is not possible to 
include all the variables in the regression for that group. Only the most promising 
variables were selected. Table 12 presents the multiple R^s and the standard beta 
weights. Perhaps the most impressive aspect of these anaTyses are the high multiple 
r2s obtained. This suggests that in a relatively controlled learning task it is 
possible to obtain control of a substantial portion of variance. However, attenuation 
of the R?s due to the small sample sine must be considered. In additi-Qn there appeared 
a slighT tendency for more variabiles to be significantly related to delayed recall of 
the category list. for the science oriented people than for the hymanities oriented 
people. The reverse appeared true for the unrelated list. Obviously a similar patten 
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' was noted for the oowelationa x-fith delayed recall of the category list and unrelated 
lists. Ilhiie at beet only a tendency, these results suggest the possiMlity that 
science-oriented and humanities-oriented individuals approach the subjective organi- • 
;5ation and category clustering free recall tasks diffe^Qnt3.y. This possibility was i 
not|e.d above in the Qjamination of the correlations of delayed recall and organization 
ani'was^also reflected in eotne infortnal interviews of sjibjects in a ^previous study ^ 
(21). Paslc and Scott have reported oiniilar results (26). The poooibility of . ti* 
difforenceo in the cognitivo procoooQo of individuals in ^difforont majoxioo io intri- ■ 
guing enough, to juotiiir future roQeQt»ch in this area,' " ' 
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Organisational Ability Task 



BqIow thero are effeht categories of words, witK seven items 'in eacK\ category. Pour 
Df the items in each categorjn "go together," have something in cotmnon^ and form a 
sub-category. Place ^ mark next to each of the four vroj^ds that m^e tip ^this sub^ 
categoty. You may orase or cross-out if you cSiange your mind about a choice. There 
is nothing 'tricky about this. 

VERY IlIPORTANT — Every five seconds, the number of sec^hds that have elapsed will bo^ 
;pitten on the board. Put the appropriate nunbers, when you fogin and end, in the 
space provided. 



COUNTRIES 

F ranc^''''^^^^'^^^^ 

Buooia 

Italy 

4 

jSermany 

N igeridi . 

China 

\S paln 

ANIMALS 

m ule 
horse , 

c amel . 

c ow 

s hoop 

plophant 



VESSELS 



\ 



V 



raft ^ 

\ d estroyer 
submarine 

c ruiser 

s loop 

y acht 

b attleship 

\ WEAPONS 

b onfe 

c annon 

pistol 

rifle 

Shotgun 



COLORS 
blue 

o range 

a qua 
yellow 

t iarquoise 

red 

green 

ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 

w ine 

>b eer 

S cotch 

* 

b ourbon 



Q le 

t ;um 

TIME FINISHED 



FURNITORE 

s ofa 
table 

d ivan 
davenport 

l oveseat 
bed 

d resser 

PARTS OF 
TftE BODY 

n ose 

n eck 

1 oaTo 

l ogs 

t ongue 

lipcf 

chest 
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Table 2. Role Orientation Scale 

Students have different orientations or enp^tations about the it^ollege e:j^erience6. 
Different students estpect to -get different things out of college. Liotod below are 
seven poasiblo orientations a student may take to his college cpreer. Please select 
the orienation that beqt characterises you. Pick the orientation that b$st describes 
your belief and e:q)ectations of your college careor. Please bo fra^ik and as honj^ot* 
^as you can be.' Place a ch^cli: mark or a cross on the line before the description , 
that best fits you«.^^ - . . 

tly orientation isT^academic with respect to the htimanities and the sciences. I 

have a deep concern for acquiring the knowledge » concepts^ and principles from 
the courses I will take in college. I tty very ha^d to learn as/cauch as I can 
from the coixrses I take. • \ 

I am really not sure why I*m going to college. I* have a lot of different goalp-' 

i in mind. I always expected to go to college o and my parents always e:tpected^ma 
to go. Almost everyone' in ray social group goes on to college, parents ar^d . 
important to ma, and I work to have them be proud of me. , 

' think that the moat important goal I have for nr/$elf at college is to develop* 

nysolf socially. JBy this I mean that it is iii^^ortant to meet and learn about 
different Hinds of people. A person should learn to get along with people in 
- college. I think it is necessary to learn to tolate 'to and help other people « 
I* ejtpect to involve myself in groups that will allow me to pursue these kinds 
of goals. 4 • 

^ tfliile learning i^mportant in college, I .think that this is not the whole 

story. A person Should have fun in college. It is important to enjoy th^ 



social and collegiate life available in' college. One should take pleasure in' 
^l^he es^erience of being in college, by making friends, having dates, going to 
parties or games and so on. * 

I think it's important to take part in the general intellectual life of the 

college, not necessarily within the formal coursa structure. I like to' get 
together with people and discuss art and/or i'deas that have real meaning. I 
don't like to follow the crowd, but like to think and feel things out on mjr ^ 

* o;^ and througlFSiiscussions with friends. I v;ant to ; find my bym path -^veh if 
it is different from others. ^ ^ 

* 

One thingi I trant to get from college is to learn those skills and the knowledge 

that I will need to succeM in my chosen occupation. 'I want college to give me 
what I need to know, that will, bo applicable to "^^^hat 1 wan^ to do. I really don*t 
like courses that are irrelevant to try own gb^ls. I want /to got my degree so 
^1*^11 be qualified for a good job. ^ , . * 

think it's important to take part in the ontracurricular activities and groups 
in' college. You can h&ve a lot of fun and loam a lot ixorkin^ on and organissing 
somo of the gx^ups on campus. 1 ^certainly .won •t neglect .my academic mtki, but I 
intend to <7ork for the f ox^l student organi^tions on caB^us. Maybe someday I' 
can be an officer of one of those ^ups. Uorl\ing for those groups and being a 
leader in one of them' will give me a lot of eitperience that is^un and also will 
stand Jiie in good stead in later life. 
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Jahle 3. Mean Words Recalled for the Unrelated an^, Categoiiizable Lists. 



Unrelated List ^ ' - 


N 


trial 1 • 


Trial 2 


Triai o 




lnstructed-^ci0rice 
Instruct ed- Humaniiries 


30 


.8.1 f 


11.1 




io.3 


17 




11.8 


I'+.'s 


\ 'll.3_ 


JJon-Instructed-Science 


'37 


8.0 


11.1+ " 


l'»+.2 


lio.r ^- 


Non-Instructed-Humanities 


22 


8.0 


11.1+ . 


' 19.'7 


9.0 



Related List ' 
Instrjicied- Science 
Instructed-Humanities 
Nort-Instruc^d-SclenQB 
Non- Instructed-Humanities 

Table «t. ^ Mean ITR and Z Indices of Organization and Number 
For the Unrelated and Categorizable Lists 

i 



30 


9.6 


l»+.2 


17 


9.6 


* l»+.5 








37 




• 13.3 








22 


9.1 


,12.8 




Intertrial Repetition 

Unrelated List- Trial 1-2 
instructed-Qcience • 921 

instructed-himianities .290 
non-instructed-sdience 
non-instruoted-humanities ■, .796 



Trie^ 2-3 
.753 
.658 
1.229' 
.936 



15.0 

A A A A 



egies 



Number of 
Strategies 

1.30 

1.35 

2.02 

^ 1.5»+ 
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•Z- indices * \ ^ 

Categorizable List 
in struct ed- sc i en ce 
instructed- humanities 
non-instructed-Dcience 
non-instructedrhumanitieo 
i 



Trial 1 
3.88 
3.39 
1.83 
li75 

V 



Trial 2 
5.«*1 
5.77 
2'. 96 

2.6^ 



11 



Trial 3 
' 6.55 
6.78 
»+.38 
3.76 



1.26 
1.35 
2.02 
1.72 



Tablet's. - Interciorrelat foils of Intertrial' Repetition Recall on Trial 3 
and Delayed Recall for the- Unrelated Liat 



Instructed 



ITR 
' Trial 3 
Non- Instructed 
ITR 

Trial -3 : 

Science 

Trial 3 
Humanities ^ 
ITR' 
Trial 3 





.320^ 



-.163 



Delayed Rdtsall 




r r<0, p<^05 /P' H ^ ^ 

* * * • " 

Table 6. *Intercor3?eiations of -Z- indices, Recail on Trial 3, and Delayed. 

.Recall for ''the Categorized List * . • 



Instructed 

< 

Z 

* ^ial* 3 Recani 
Non-« Instructed 

z' . ■ 

Trial 3, Recall 

Science 
4 Z • 

Trial 3 Recall 
Huijgnities 

Z 

Trial 3 Recall 



Trial 3 Recall 



,57B 



,511 



.671 



Delayed Recall 

. 522* . ■ 
.1+51 



.641 



.me 
.»+o»+ 

.548 
.816" 



tabX'C 7. Significant 'intercorr'elations of Individual Diff^%ce|^ Organization 
' ' ' . anH'ttorftif Variables fos? the -Instructed-Science' Qpd&D^ >v - * - 



and" RecUlt Variables for the -Instructed-Sci^ce: 

(kom. KT^seiENcI instructed (n 30i 



-I. n I s 'a -I ^ i . I ,Sv d s s Emg^^ ^ * 

-OSES.-.: r / . ■, , : M-.. ■- : • . 

liB- -: - i''-;- ■ ■ ■ 39 - 39- ■ • ■ 

SEX 1 ' » 12 , ,§0 38 



DELLl 
DELL2 
. T0Tr,2 



V/iT ' ' , 1 -'^ • -"+6 ^1 37 55 47 38 

CATEGT • . ^ -t^S 

CATTIM „ ^ 1 . 



KMSTRl , _ 1 42 . , / ' - ' 

NMSTR2 , ■ ■ *^ 1 ' ' ' ' • , 

ROLE - ■ 1 37 

21 ■ ' .■ ' . 1' ; ' 

Z2^ . V , 1 -46 ' -43 ■ -57 

Z3 . ' V 1 . -41 -59 

ITR 1 ' ' ^ , 1 39 



ITR 2 . , ; ' 1 43 

TOTLl * . ' 



1 «'68 65 59 • 
1 69 41 0 
1 76 
1 



P <'05 

See next page for coding (decimals omitted to save space). 



Table 1 (continued) ; . », 

• • ■ • /;v : .■ ■■ ;v;; •;• ; 

USES - Uses for tilings test . V - 

IE T Rotter internality-eKternality score 

■ ■ • ' ' • ♦ ■ '■ ■ * 

SEX - 1 = males, 2 = female 

CITSZ - City Si25e; 2 = large city v 7 = rural area , 
BIRORD - Birth Order; 1 = eldest 9 3 =i yoiHigest ^ . • 

AGE - chronological age in years . . 

VAT - Wide Range Vocabtdary Test Score r \ ' 

CATE6T - Number cornet on organizational ability task > 
; CATTIJ'l - Time taken to complete organizational abilily task 
NMSTRl - Number of strategies reported on the unrelated list 
NUSTR? Number of strategies reported on the categpri^able list 
ROLE - Scor^ on the Role Orientation scale 

Zij, 25 a"!- Z;-indices for Trial As 2 J 3 on this categorizable list 

ITR Is 2 - Intertrial indices for Trials 1-2, and 2-3 for the unrelated list 

TOTiil - Total items recall for- the three trials of the unrelated list 

V - ' ■ . . .- / - ^ • ■. • 

- •. \ , y - 

'DELLl - Delayed recall of the tinrelated list 

DELL2 - Delayed recall of the categorized list ^ 

\- . " ' ■ ■ . . ■ \ , ' ' ■ -■ " - ; 

T0TL2 - Total items recall for the three trials of the categorized list. 



Tkbre 8. Significant Intercorrelations of Individual Differences 9 Organizations 
and Recall Variables for Instructed-Humanities Group. 

GROUP 12 ■ INSTRUCTED HUl-lftNI'flES (N = 17) • ^ 4i ' ' ^ 



M 



OSES 1 

ie""^ 

SEX 



CITSZ 
BIRORD 
,AGE 
VAT 
CATEGT 
CATTIM 
NMSTRl 
' NMSTR2 
. ROLE 

Z3 

ITR 1 
ITR 2 
TOTLl 
DELLl 
DELL2 
T0TL2' 



m ca 
51 



N . § 

to O 

H PS 

M M 



I 
<d 



66 



i 



CO 



CM-V 



J3 



CM 



o 



-58 -58 



56 .5-8 



-1+8 



-»+3 



1 50 

1 -1+9 
1 



-58 -81 



-55 

1 63 
1 



-51 



<N 



CM 
O 

6X 



65 



\ 



-51 -H9 
-5»+ -66 
58 ^. 

1 91* 76 57 

1 78. 53 
. 1 ' 75 

1 



See Table 7 for Coding «< decimals omitted to save space). 
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Table 9. Sigrilfioant' Intefoorpelations of It^di^ai<iual Dlfferenoes, -Qrganijs^-yan, 
and'Reoall Variables for the Non-Instruoted-SGienoe Group. 



GROUP 21 NdN-INSTRUC-TED SCIENCE (N - 37) 



OSES 1 
IE 
S.EK 
CITSZ 
BIRORD 
■AGE' 
VAT 
CATE6T 
CATTHI 
•NMSTRl 
■ NMSTR2 
ROLE 
Hi 
Z2 
Z3 

ITR 1 
ITR 2 
TOTLl 
DELLl 
DELI«2 
T0TL2 



w S 

a e s 



&4 53 H S 

C) H in ' M 



o 



<4 ^ 



.39 



-37 

1 69 
1 



E3 



C<4 CO ^ ^ 
-ISJ M H A 



-48 



Eh a 
O W 



CM CM 



32 37 



37 35 «*8 



-36 



-35 



3S 

!• 55 



38 



37 



-38 




33 



-36 







■HO 


-38 


37 




uo 




37 


53 






1 


60 


59 


73 




1 


tf7 


39 






1 


75 








1 



p "^.OS 

See Table 7 for 'coding (decimals omitted to aaye space). 
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"^able 10. Significant Intercorpelations of Individual Dif f QrencQS j, QrgaT^- 
satibnp and Recall Variablels for the Non- Instructed Humanities* 



GROUP 22 NON-INSTRUCTH^OMNITIES (N = 22) 



N pri::,- 

W W Q ' 

CO ta M H 9 § ^ 

S) w w a m ^ ' > 



t S 

a a ' 



CM 



O r+ CM 
Pi CQ N 



CO 



CM. H 
W . EH 



H 4 CM 
CI Q 



CM 

H 
O 
H 



USES 1 

GITSZ 
BJRORD " 
AGE 
VAT 

CATEGT - ' 
CATTIM 

(J- 

NHSTRI 
NMSTR2 ■ 
ROLE 
21 

7.2- 
Z3 
> It R 1 
ITR 2 
TOtLl 
DELLl 
DELL2 
T0TL2 



-45 



65 



K 1 



I- 



-55 



1 86 
1 



1 -1+2 

1 50 
1 



78 
1 



-48 r 



57 
53 



68 
1 



66 
1 



p<.OS , . 

,See Table 7 fop coding (decimals omitted to save space), 



r Table 11. Significant Intercdrrelations of Individual Difference, Organiza- 
tion and Recall Variables for all groups combined. 

- — '\. ' ■ ■ — ■ : 

N § S H 5 S H CM H H 2 3 

■ ^ § 1 8 ^ I I I .1 1 Hc'cn 1 I i 1 

^ W jS « ^ ^ S S » g -e N • tSJ tSJ ..H H E- O O H 

USES i-^ -20 - 

JE 1 r ■ ■ -21 . . 

SEX 1 ' ■ \ ' 

7CITSZ ,1 26 . 20 

BIRORD 1 \ 

"AGE ■ t 1^ 

VAT i 1 ' • 



CATTIM 
NMSTRl 
NMSTR2 
ROLE 



Z3 

ITR 1 
ITR 2 
TOTLl 
DELU 
DELL2- 
T0TL2 



3if 32 27 25 



20 31 2t* 



CATE6T 1 . -26 



1 72 27 ;2if 



1 27 32 ' 31 



Zl . 1 51 42 

22 1 69 5 



1 




P <.05 ^. 

Soo Table 7 for Coding (dociWlo o^ttod to save spacq). 
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